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Belmont Common Open Day 
30th August 


Our effort will be a display and tree 
planting, followed by a Sausage 
|Sizzle for the helpers. Bring your 
|Spades and your energy. The plants 
[have been ordered from Barwon 
Water. 


| Snipefest 1st September 


|Already we have a booking for 100 
| schoolchildren and we expect more. 
|So, we ask for your help, once 
again. The work is simple — face- 
¡painting (you don't have to be 
expert), helping with mask-making 
(the kids will be the creative ones!), 
[nature walks, bird-watching and 
invertebrate ‘dipping’. We will need 
at least one adult for each 10 
children. Please advise Madeline 
| (5248 6332) or Valda (5243 2374) if 
jyou can be there. Last years 
¡successful Snipefest was fun for all 
involved. 


n 


| Trees, Landscapes and 
Gardens... 
| ... Alison Watson 


The Geelong branch of the National 
¡Trust of Australia has asked 
Geelong Field Naturalists to help 
jidentify significant trees, 
|landscapes and gardens so that 
¡these can be submitted to the 
experts at the National Trust for 
further research. 


If you know of a significant tree or 

landscape or see something special 

during excursions or walks, could 

you let me knowas | am compiling a 
field naturalists’ list over the next six 
months. 


Kindly contact me on 5229 3488. 
[m] 


New members... 


We are pleased to welcome the 
following new members who 
joined the club in July. 


Ms Claire Borella 

Ms Meri Dupe 

Mr Graham Smith 

Mrs Margaret Wadsworth 
Ms Jan Winstanley 


REEDY LAKE STUDY 
-.. Trevor Pescott 


The next excursion to Reedy Lake 
is due on Thursday, August 13. 


As usual, meet at the end of 
Fitzgerald's Road, off Melaleuca 
Road, Leopold at 9.00 am. 


Bring lunch if you are able to stay 
until early afternoon. 


Again, the water level is too low 
for a boat to be used.....maybe 


next time (ie. the second 
Thursday in October). 
Tel: 5243 4368 

(mi 


E 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


-.. Peter Hackett | 


SNIPEFEST 98 


Jerringot Wildlife Reserve 
Belmont Common 


Tuesday 1st September 
10 am till noon 


Bookings 5248 6332 or 5243 2374 


Nature walks, displays, games 


Help us celebrate the return of 
Latham's Snipe from Japan 


What is that number... 


The - mystery number which 
appears on the outside, rear cover 
is the club's registration number. 


New legislation under the Articles 
of Association require the club to 
display this number on 
correspondence and 
publication(s). Members are not 
required to use this number at all. 


Only the Hon. Secretary who 
writes outward correspondence 
and the editor are required to 
quote it. 


Bannockburn Bush and Barwon 
Water Treatment Site. 


August 16, 1998. 


Leaders: Peter Hackett 


Ray Baverstock 


Meet at Karingal at 9.00 am to car 
pool transport and arrive at 
Bannockburn Bush Reserve around 
9.80 - 9.45 am at the Flowering 
Gums (opposite the entrance to the 
Golf Club), where we will spend the 
moring walking a few tracks in the 
reserve. 


Barwon Water has given us special 
permission to visit the Treatment 
Site at Bannockbum which, as you 
know, caused quite a stir. 
However, this is only a small part of. 
a 200 acre block that Barwon Water 
has placed a covenant on to remain 
as bush land. Therefore, this could 
be your only chance to visit this part 
of Bannockbum. 


We will be at the site at approx. 
1pm which is after the visit to the 
Bannockburn Bush Reserve. 

O 


Erratum: 


In the observations of the July issue 
Ray Baverstock was incorrectly 
credited with a sighting of a Singing 
Honeyeater in his street in Highton. 


We apologise to those members 
who have spent July in a fruitless 
search for this bird near Ray's home, 
The species should have read 
‘White-plumed Honeyeater' 

n 


A reminder... 


A number of club programs have 
been produced with large print on 
double size sheets to make them 
easier to read. 


These are available at the 
Treasurers table at the General 
Meetings free of charge. 

n 
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AUGUST 


... With Joe Hubbard 


Games of Chance; No Chance for 
Some; A Sure Thing; Safe to 
Inhale; And Also. 


Games of Chance. 

The ancient pear tree in our 
backyard supports a healthy 
population of lichen. Recently | had 
noticed pieces of it on the ground - 
just falling off | thought. 


Wrong!! It had been helped off the 
branches and to-day | discovered, 
by sheer chance (right place right 
time) the helpers. 


Two Crested Shrike-tits were 
working through the tree, stopping 
to tear off pieces of lichen and 
other things which | could not see, 
to dig out small white grubs. 


These are most irregular visitors to 
our street and it was a surprise and 
delight to find them in this setting. 
They stayed for most of the 
afternoon. After feeding they rested 
facing into the strong wind, with 
ruffled black and white crest 
feathers and stout beaks very 
obvious. 


The low afternoon sun freshened 
the yellow of their undersides. | 
may have misinterpreted the 
resting. What's new? There was a 
raptor around (probably the White 
Goshawk) and the New Hollands 
had told everyone within yelling 
distance. So maybe they just 
remained motionless, to be safe. 


In spite of their yellow, white, black 
and olive-grey colouring, they were 
hard to see among the bare 
branches. 


| suppose the moral to this story is 
to expect the unexpected in nature, 
(that is what makes natural history 
so fascinating) and read the signs if 
you can. They are all around us. 


Bottom Lines. 

e At first glance you might think 
the Shrike-tit is a Golden 
Whistler. Crest and stout bill 
Soon put you right. 

e Out in the bush listen for bark 
tearing - could it be! 


e Sometimes found along the 
Barwon. Stony Creek Picnic 
Ground, Brisbane Ranges 
N.P. is a good birding area. 


No Chance for Some. 
Currawongs. We know these as 
seasonal visitors to the Geelong 
area, here for winter and 
returning to the bush for 
breeding. This month we should 
watch for this seasonal 
movement by individuals, small 
groups and even small flocks. A 
check through the Geelong Bird 
Report showed that currawongs 
are around for much of the year 
except for a period from now 
until Christmas. 


If this is so, then the spring and 
early summer nesting birds will 
have some relief from their 
predatory behaviour. Watch 
these ‘butcher-birds’ as they 
work their way methodically 
through the trees and shrubbery 
looking for eggs and nestlings 
and anything else worth eating - 
they are omnivorous. See them 
perched high in a tree. With 
those baleful  yellow-eyes 
watching for signs of nesting 
birds. 


From diary 13/8/97; this morning 
about 15-20 Pied Currawongs 
took over the neighbourhood. 
There was much noise, the birds 
went through their whole 
repertoire of calls, as well as 
much rapid flying, diving and 
annoying quite deliberately two 
Little Ravens who were nest 
building in a tall cypress. Much 
to the relief of all (except me) 
the currawongs left as quickly as 
they appeared. 


Bottom Lines. 

e The Pied Currawong is a 
raven-sized black bird with a 
white rump, white tail tips and 
white wing patches. 

e |t has a strong hook-tipped 
beak. Prey not swallowed 
whole is ripped to pieces. It 
is hung often in a forked 
branch to facilitate this. 

e Don't think too badly of it. It 
can have an important 
ecological role in our forests. 


A Sure Thing. 
And speaking of the expected. The 
race in on. Who is going to see the 
first of the Latham's Snipe at 
Jerringot this year? And while you 
are down there, check out the 
unexpected. We saw two White- 
browed Scrubwrens close to the 
bike track. And more unexpected 
(sorry expected) you might find a 
weeding GFN, which is a good 
sighting. 


Safe to Inhale. 
Now is the time to take a trip to the 
bush, say Bannockburn Common or 
the You Yangs; almost anywhere to 
find Golden Wattle. Step out of 
your car and inhale the wattled air, 
heavy with scent. To this add sun, 
blue sky, the calls of birds and 
everywhere you look - wattle, 
wattle, wattle. 


Look down because you could be 
standing on the tiny shrub, Beaded 
Heath with its minute, retiring white 
flowers brightened by the first 
yellow flowers of a Guinea flower. 


If you can elbow your way through 
the kangaroos and you are 
prepared to work hard, the You 
Yangs will reward the effort. 
Colonies of Scented Sundews, 
white flowers on glistening ruby-red 
leaves, the creamy candle-like 
flowers of Stackhousia, the single 
yellow, starry flowers of the Golden 
Weather-Glass and a tiny flowering 
version of an Early Nancy, are there 
to be found. 


Rock Ferns uncoil their freshly 
green fronds. Here and there She- 
oaks have laid down a carpet of 
spent  golden-brown tasselled 
‘flowers’. 


And by the way, check the Bird 
Observation Report, the You Yangs 
are HOT. 


And Also. 
Mayfly Orchid - small but fine, long 
sepals distinguish it. Ironbark 
Basin, Brisbane Ranges. 
Sometimes called Dead Horse. 
Greenhoods - aplenty. 

Variable Groundsel - very serrated 
and lobed leaves, golden daisy 
flowers. Common. Try Jerringot. 
Bower Spinach -trailing climber, 
small yellow flowers. Coastal. 

And much more. Remember 
August is the prelude to Spring. 


o 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT 
... Barry Lingham 


August 1998 

The activities of the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club are many and varied. 
As well as the 80 or so activities listed 
in the Club’s Program, our members 
also help promote the Club’s aims 
through special sub-committees and 
liaison with other groups. 


Madeline Glynn and Donna Wood are 
the convenors of the Conservation 
Sub-committee. This group meets 
irregularly to review issues of 
conservation significance within our 
region or to comment upon issues of 
state or national significance. Some 
issues are quickly dealt with, but 
issues such as the new City of Greater 
Geelong Planning Scheme or 
Belmont Common obviously need 
more time to properly respond to the 
issues. 


If you are interested in being involved 
in this group's activities, contact 
Madeline or Donna. 


The Jerringot group met recently to 
plan the maintenance and activities 
needed to upgrade this important 
wetland. Jerringot has been leased 
from the City of Greater Geelong, 
although the lease has lapsed at 
present and has to be renegotiated. 
Any member who is able to assist 
should check the Naturalist for details 
of activities. 


Many of our members also act as 
GFNC ‘representatives on 
committees or investigative groups 
within the region. Duties include 
advisory management committees for 
Flora 8 Fauna reserves, various 
COGG working parties, DNRE 
advisory committees, ‘liaison with 
Friends Groups and liaison with other 
Victorian Field Naturalists. 


All together, an enormous 
contribution is made by a dedicated 
group who carry out these tasks. 
Perhaps some of our newer members 
would be prepared to assist in some 
of these special activities - please 
contact a committee member for 
more information. 


It has been pleasing to see a regular 
input of new members into our Club 
over the past few months. Take the 
time to get to know the new faces 
and make them welcome into our 
‘extended family’. Introduce 
newcomers to other members and 
spread the word about what a terrific 
bunch of people we have in our 
Club! 

O 


MAGAZINE COVER 


The Publication Committee is 
considering the possibility of a new 
cover for the magazine. They would 
like members to design a cover of 
their choice and submit their ideas to 
the November General Meeting so 
that a decision can be announced at 
the December General Meeting. 


A formal announcement will be 
made in the next issue but the 
following will give you something to 
think about in the meantime. 


e Entries are to be the same size as 
our present cover. 

e Verbal entries will not be 
accepted. (you can make 
suggestions to the editor at any 
time). 

e Colouris not an option unless you 
can come up with a plan which 
reduces cost to less than a 
quarter of current commercial 
rates. 

e You may submit more than one. 

e The cover should carry the 
magazine name, the text under 
the name (or revised wording), 
the club logo, the month, year, 
volume and issue number. 


[m] 


Myrtle Wattle 


JERRINGOT REPORT 
... Valda Dedman 


The Jerringot 'garbos', Joe and 
Dennis have recently been spending 
Monday momings at the 'Swamp' as 
they like to call it, carrying out various 
tasks as well as collecting rubbish. 


This is a self-motivated initiative on 
their part and is not programmed as 
part of our formal activities. However 
they would welcome any helpers who 
might like to lend a hand to try to 
make things look a little better for our 
Open Day ... and beyond. They will be 
there each Monday at around 9.00 am 
until further notice. In the event that 
helpers turn up and neither Dennis nor 
Joe is around, a list of jobs is posted 
in the Display Case in the bird hide. 


Dave King is continuing his 
invertebrate and mammal hair-trap 
surveys. To date only house mice 
have left any hairs for identification. 
Unexpected insects continue to be 
found, such as the Fairy Fly described 
in the Geelong Naturalist (April 1988). 
All specimens are lodged with the 
Museum of Victoria. 


We are applying for a grant from 
Parks Victoria for rehabilitation work 
and interpretive signs, particularly for 
the 'Baillon's Crake' wetlands on the 
east side of the cycle track. We hope 
these will be included in our renewed 
management lease, since they are an 
integral part of the Jerringot water 
System. 


Latham's Snipe should soon be back 
in Geelong. They were seen by Eriko 
Fujioka at Shiokawa tidalflat, on the 
eastern coast of Honshu, on 12th and 
25th July. 


Eriko writes: "Now Shiokawa tidalflat 
doesn't have development plans. But 
we don't feel relieved. Because at any 
time danger plans may be made. | 
hope Belmont Common wetlands are 
protected from development". 


n 
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CUCKOO-BEE THYREUS 


(ANTHOPHORIDAE - MELECTINI) 
By Dave King 


— l 


8 Traum Street, Portarlington, 3223. 


Introduction 

At a recent meeting of the GFNC, a specimen of a bee was placed on the specimen table. It was at first thought to be a 
fly, but on closer examination was determined to be that of the bee family Apoidea. 

Valerie Lloyd-Jones had collected this specimen at Tawonga (147°-06'E 36°-38'S) whilst it was seeking nectar from 
Marigold flowers. After relaxing and setting, the specimen revealed much of its features, allowing it to be identified as 
most probably Thyreus nitidulus. 


Description 

The general appearance of the bee is as illustrated in Fig.1. Predominantly black, with a series of light blue patches of 
hairs on the dorsal and lateral sides. Apart from these patches it is relatively free of hairs compared to the majority of 
members in this. family. The hind and mid-legs also have patches of blue hair on the dorsal area of the femur and tibia. 
No scopa (pollen basket) is present on the hind leg, as is the case in other members of this family. On each fore leg a 
process is developed for the cleaning of the antennae, Fig. 2, the strigil. It consists of a comb of short hairs, situated 
ventrally on the proximal region of the tarsus, and on the distal end of the femur a spine carrying a series of hairs, the 
calcar. The mid and hind legs also carry a calcar consisting of a spine having a series of short teeth, used as a means 
of cleaning the wings and body regions. 


A diagnostic feature of the Apoidea family are the three sub-marginal cells in the fore-wing, as illustrated. 


Habit 
The Thyreus are social parasites in the nests of Amegilla, who in a strange twist of fate are also of the Apoidea 


family. Amegilla, individually build a nest in soil as a burrow lined with wax-like material (Michener,1970). The Thyreus 
will deposit its egg in the burrow and rely upon Amegilla to provision the resulting larva, which will have destroyed the 
host's egg or larva, hence the term cuckoo-bee. 


Acknowledgments 
| thank Valerie Lloyd-Jones for allowing me to study this specimen, and to its eventual depositing in the 


Museum of Victoria collection. 


References 
Michener, C.D. (1970), in Insects of Australia, Melbourne University Press, Melb. 


Sub-marginal 
cells 


Fig.1 Thyreus nitidus Fig.2 Part foreleg 
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BIO-DIVERSITY NOTES 


... Ade Foster 


Workshop Meeting 
Members’ Night — 22/7/98 
There was a good turnout for our first 
“members' night” and a many and 
varied specimen table was enjoyed by 
all. Dave King brought along some 
beautifully ^ prepared microscope 
Slides, and Ron Mole some ripe but 
interesting marine sponges. Claire 
sent along some fungi and their spore 
prints collected on the last Bio- 
diversity excursion to Gum Flat near 

Anglesea. 


Dennis's contribution caused some 
lively discussion Volvox. He 
referred to them as animals and was 
promptly (but politely) told that 
despite the fact that they are mobile 
by means of beating cilia, they 
possess chlorophyll and 
photosynthesis, so they are plants. It 
would be perhaps more accurate to 
refer to them as organisms for they 
are, in fact Protozoans. Regardless, 
they are very beautiful and all of us 
were captivated by them as they 
whizzed about in a drop of water 
under the microscope. 


| brought along some tadpole shrimp, 
which | captured in a table drain near 


Little River. These are very 
interesting members of the order 
Notostraca, which appear in 


ephemeral water-holes after rain, 
growing quickly and surviving long 
periods of drought as eggs, or 
oocysts. My research brought to light 
an interesting fact. In California one 
species, Triops longicaudatus, is a 
serious pest of rice paddies and has 
been declared so by the University of 
California Integrated Pest 
Management Project. In the ‘same 
area the Vernal Pool Tadpole Shrimp, 
Lepidurus packardi, has been placed 
on the endangered species list by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Only 
in America! 


Les Barrow had some lovely moths, 
Uraniidae, from the Cairns area. 
These moths are very brightly 
coloured day flyers, which rest with 
their wings outspread like butterflies. 
They are very butterfly-like in many 
respects, but still are classified as 


moths. Les reported on their habit of 
congregating in very large numbers 
on individual trees to display and 
mate. He was lucky enough to 
witness this phenomenon on a tree 
near the resort he stayed in last 
October. 


Next Meeting: 

The subject of our next meeting on 
Wednesday, 26th August, is 
Arachnids, spiders, scorpions and 
their relatives. Two of our regular 
attendees, Dave King and Frank 
Scheelings, are well known for their 
knowledge of spiders so it should be 
a very informative meeting. All 
welcome. 


Next Excursion: 

Sunday, 9th August wil be at 
Chinaman's Lagoon, Learmonth 
Street, Teesdale. Meet at the 
Fyansford Hotel carpark at 9.am. 


September Excursion: 
Sunday, 6th September will be along 
the Anglesea Cliffs in search of 
orchids and other early spring 
biodiversity. Meet at the Greengrub 
Carpark, Waurnvale Shopping 
Centre, at 9.00 am: 

[ui 


VFNCA WEEKEND 
CASTLEMAINE 
... Dick Southcombe 


September 11-13 


The Castlemaine Field Naturalists 
Club has arranged an excellent 
program which includes - half day 
and full day excursions, talks by 
John Landy ‘Insect Protection 
Mechanisms' and Tim Entwisle "New 
Names for Old Plants', Saturday 
dinner, Sunday BYO dawn breakfast 
accompanied by a bird chorus and 
Sunday BBQ. 


Visitors are to arrange their own 
accommodation. 


An information sheet providing 
accommodation suggestions, a map, 
excursion details, program times 
and a Registration Form which must 
be returned by August 28, is 
available tonight or from me later. 

[mi 


MARY D. WHITE RESOURCE 
CENTRE 
... Dick Southcombe 


The Mary D. White Resource Centre 
was officially opened on Monday July 
20 at the Anglesea Natural History 
Centre. This building is adjacent to 
the Anglesea Community Hall. 


Mary White (1911 - 1996) retired to 
Anglesea in 1975 and with other 
Angair members, walked the bush 
and. coastal tracks getting to know 
every plant that grows in the area. 


Her knowledge of Anglesea's natural 
environment became vast and she 
loved to share what she had learn! 
with others when on walks, as talk or 
via her books and paintings. 


Mary painted in minute detail almos 
every plant, fungus, insect and 
marine creature she found during her 
time at Anglesea and bequeathed the 
original set (approximately 1,100) to 
the National Herbarium at the Roya 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne; they are 
now in the Herbarium library. A 
duplicate photocopied set, 
bequeathed to the Surf Coast Shire, is 
now housed in the Resource Centre 
together with Mary's valuable natural 
history library. 


Angair are based at and manage the 
Anglesea Natural History Centre and 
together with the Surf Coast Shire are 
to be congratulated for securing such 
an appropriate facility. 


Visit the centré - call 5263 1085 
beforehand - when you are next in 
Anglesea or preferably, attend the 
Angair Wildflower Show on 
September 19 and 20. 


The Mary D. White Resource Centre 
within the Anglesea Natural History 
Centre and the M.D.White Heathland 
Reserve on the Great Ocean Road 
are fitting and very practical 
memorials which remind us of the 
outstanding contribution Mary made 
in preserving Anglesea’s natural 
environment for present and future 
generations to appreciate. 

n 
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SEABIRDS IN A STORM 


WINTER BIRD-WATCHING FROM POINT LONSDALE LIGHTHOUSE 
By Marilyn Hewish 


97 Grey St., Bacchus Marsh, Vic. 3340 


What kind of bird-watching experience requires the 6-layer approach to clothing: thermal singlet, thermal 
spencer and leggings, shirt, fleecy sweater and trousers, woollen jumper, rain jacket and pants, thermal hat, 
gloves and two pairs of socks, one pair thermal and one wool. 


The answer is: standing at a telescope for two hours at Point Lonsdale lighthouse in mid-winter, facing into a 
fierce and freezing south-westerly gale and being assaulted every now and then by horizontal rain squalls. 


And why would we subject ourselves to this onslaught? The answer is: to see albatrosses. 


Around our part of the south coast, albatrosses are autumn-winter birds. Point Lonsdale is a particularly good 
place to watch for them, as it has a high and unobstructed view out to sea. The birds seem to be attracted 
inshore by the turbulence of the Rip and by the frequent ship traffic, sometimes following vessels for a short 
distance inside the Heads. The best conditions are unfortunately in mid-winter, whenever a strong onshore 
wind drives the birds closer inshore and big seas give them the updraft off the waves that they need for 
soaring. 


Conditions on 21 June .1998 were perfect (in other words, terrible), so Bill Stent and | donned our layers of 
clothing and headed down to the Point. It was an awesome scene in shades of grey: mountainous seas 
topped with foam, crashing breakers, the horizon lost in a mist of dark clouds, flying spray and rain squalls, 
and the gale driving it all and buffeting the cliff like an almost solid force. And cold!!! 


We tucked ourselves into the lee of a small building beside the lighthouse, and began our sea-watch. The 
trick is to continually scan the horizon with the telescope, slowly east-to-west then back again west-to-east, 
over and over again. Keep the horizon in the top part of the field, because most of the interesting seabirds 
will be fairly far offshore, beyond midway out to the horizon. It is easy to miss birds if they are down behind 
the waves as you scan past. If you lose a bird behind a wave, move the telescope well ahead of it in the 
direction it is moving, and scan back slowly trying to intercept it. Scan over the Rip too. If a vessel is coming 
towards the Heads, check all around it and far back along the wake for following birds. Every now and then 
scan with your naked eye or binoculars, just in cast some birds have slipped close inshore without you 
noticing. Patience is the key. There may be long periods when you see nothing. | always seem to start every 
sea-watch with a blank 15 minutes, and just as | start to despair, birds appear. 


Over two and a half hours, Bill and | had more than 50 separate sightings of albatrosses, involving at least 15 
individual birds (allowing that we may have seen the same birds several times). At first (2.30-3.30 p.m.), our 
sightings were only sporadic and the birds were far out. Then over the next hour, a Coast Guard vessel 
entered the Heads (tilting alarmingly), followed by a large ship. During this time, we were seeing birds 
constantly, and several came close inshore off the Point and over the Rip. At one stage | had three close 
albatrosses in my telescope's field of view. 


Every bird which gave us a view of its underwing pattern was a Black-browed Albatross. Identification is not 
always easy with distant fast-moving birds flying in rain and spray, and with the telescope vibrating in the 
wind. Most albatrosses seen from Point Lonsdale are in the 'mollymawk' group - the smaller species with 
whitish bodies, dark upperwings joined by a black band across the back, and black tails. The most common 
Species are the Black-browed (Diomedea melanophrys) and Shy (D. cauta). They can be differentiated in 
flight by their underwing patterns: Black-browed have broad black leading and trailing edges on the 
underwing, with only a narrow band of white down the centre. 


There is no way to capture in words the flight of an albatross in a storm. The impression is of a flying wing. 
The enormously long, narrow, pointed wings are held flat and stiff, straight out, like a black ribbon against the 
sea, dwarfing the small body. In strong winds, the birds fly without flapping, sliding down the wind towards the 
water, then angling to catch an updraft off a wave, soaring up steeply, towering for a moment, then gliding” 
down again, in an undulating flight that is a picture of grace, power and control in the maelstrom of waves and 
wind. The stronger the wind, the higher they tower. For a bird with a wing-span of more than two metres, they 
are remarkably agile. They can bank steeply and tum on a wingtip. You think the wingtip must clip the top of 
the wave and the bird will come tumbling into the sea, but it never does. 4 


(Continued on page 7) 
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(Continued from page 6) 


Bill and | had a wonderful time with the albatrosses in the storm. Between the ‘old hand” bird-watcher and the 
beginner, there was little to judge who put the most excitement into the call of "Albatross!" with each sighting, 
or who uttered "Wow!" most often as a bird soared up over the horizon. | was just glad | had my 6 layers of 
clothing and a warm car nearby. 


Bird list: Point Lonsdale lighthouse, 21/6/98 
A short bird list: most birds were very sensibly hiding. 


Giant-Petrel Macronectes sp. 
One flying low over the waves. Not known if Southern (M. giganteus) or Northern (M. halli) species, but 
Southern more common in our area. 

Fluttering Shearwater Puffinus gavia E 
A few sightings of 1-2 birds 'shearwatering' far out during the afternoon. For a short time at about 5 
p.m., a stream of birds travelling east to west, including a few groups of about 10. Maybe 100 birds in 
total. Because of distance and failing light, pale underparts seen on only a few birds, and Huttons 
Shearwater (P. huttoni) a possibility. 


Black-browed Albatross Diomedea melanophrys 
More than 50 sightings of at least 15 individuals. A few came close inshore (200-300 metres) off the 
Point and over the Rip, in the wake of ships. 


Australasian Gannet Morus serrator 
Seen more frequently than Albatrosses; flying past in both directions throughout the afternoon in 1s and 
2s; from close inshore to far offshore and over the Rip. Difficult to keep track of individuals, but 
probably at least 20 birds present. A few observed diving and one Sitting on the water in huge seas. 


Pied Cormorant Phalacrocorax varius 
One bird beating its way into the wind from the Bay around the Point, just below the cliff edge. 


Arctic Jaeger Stercorarius parasiticus 
Several sightings of single birds, but possibly only one or a few individuals, throughout the afternoon. 
Most sightings far offshore, but a fewtimes seen closer in wake of a ship. Jaegers are spring-summer 
migrants to southern Australia, but winter records occur occasionally, mainly of Arctic rather than 
Pomarine Jaegers (Mike Carter, pers. comm.). 
Description: About size of Pacific Gull. Robust body; comparatively small head; long broad tail; long 
wings, broad from base to carpal joint, swept back at sharp angle from joint, and then tapering sharply 
to very pointed tip. Distant birds showed completely black upperparts, dark underwings and pale 
bellies, dusky whitish, not bright white. In one sighting closer inshore, bird showed black cap, separated 
from dark upper body by pale grey collar around nape. Most sightings of bird/s flying high and direct 
above sea, a fewin fast, agile, twisting flight lower over waves. Flight action strong, with deep, 
continuous, rapid wingbeats. Jj 


Pacific Gull Larus pacificus 
1 or 2 over ocean inshore, making heavy weather of flight and being tossed around by the wind. One 
flew out of Bay and around Point off the cliff, beating into the wind and flying more backwards and 
sideways than forwards; last seen offshore trying to fly west with mixed success. 


Silver Gull Larus novaehollandiae 
Several groups of 10-20 birds rounded the Point close to cliff. A few single birds, maybe 4-5 in total, 
battling the wind over the ocean, apparently with little control. 


Crested Tern Sterna bergii 
1 immature bird carried with the wind at great speed offshore past the Point. Seemed to have little 
control, tilting and rocking in flight, and at times being rushed along almost sideways. 


| stand in awe of these birds who live their lives in the world where the wild sea and winds meet. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


Friends of the You Yangs 
Newsletter No 122. The Lacy- 
winged Seed Fly, a tiny African fly, 
has been released in the You Yangs 
in the hope that its larvae will help 
control boneseed by eating the seed. 


Australia NATURE, Winter 1998. 
This edition has articles on lyre- 
birds, tornadoes, Tusked Frogs, 
Blossom-bats, Rock-rats, Little 
Wattlebirds, island conservation 
issues and strange names given to 
forest trees by early timber 
gatherers. 


The Web - N/L of the 
Threatened Species Network 
(Vic), June 1998. 

“The Federal Government has 
proposed sweeping changes to 
existing Commonwealth 
environmental legislation, 
especially for the conservation 
of threatened species and 
ecological communities. This 
special edition includes the 
views of a number of 
organisations with different 
perspectives on the proposed 
changes”. 


Friends of Edward's Point 

N/I No 3. Richard Dilena has an 
article on the Orange-bellied 
Parrot giving description, 
migratory habits, threats and 
discusses the population decline 
of this rare breed. 


GEO Australasia March/April 
1998. “Getting a Buzz out of 
Insects” by Anna van Dugteren 
is an article about the Australian 
National Insect Collection, a part 
of CSIRO entomology in 
Canberra, first set up in 1928. 
"Winging it over Antarctica" is 
about Snow Petrels. 


Also, there is a fascinating story 
with beautiful photographs, 
about the wild flowers of the 
Wollemi National Park, by Neale 
McAlpine. It is here that the 
Wollemi pine was recently 
discovered, a tree which can be 
dated back approximately 70 
million years. 


“Geo Guide to the Northern 
Territory” takes you on a quick 
tour around the territory, covering 
all seasons. 


Snipe Snippets 
... Dennis Greenwell 


Spring is just around the comer. and 
even as | write these words in mid 


Other recent magazines include: 
The Bird Observer, Emu, June 
1998. 


their 


July, the Latham's Snipe have 
begun their long journey back from 
breeding grounds in the 


uplands of Hokkaido and Honshu in 


Newsletters: Angair, The 
Clematis, Latrobe Valley 
Naturalist, Nature Territory, FNC 
of Ballarat, Whirrakee, Bush 
Heritage News, People Caring for 
Nature, GEC, Waves and Double 
Wire, Geelong Radio Newsletter, 
Friends of the Brisbane Ranges. 


Japan. 


They 


Their journey begins with large 
numbers gathering on the shores of 
nearby lakes where they feed in 
preparation for their long flight south. 
travel down through the 
Japanese Islands, through Taiwan 
and eastern New Guinea, entering 


o Australia by way of Cape York and 


Lament of an Amateur Bird-watcher 
By Oonah McHaffie 


Oh, for a bird of brilliant hue, 

With distinct markings to give me a clue; 
Not just all-over grey like a thrush, 

Nor one which darts away in a rush 

Ere a chance occurs to adjust the glasses 
For a much better look before it passes. 


Oh, for a bird with a brighter dot 

On forehead, or wing, or any spot; 

None of your so-called 'faintly barred', 
Which to find in the book is so very hard, 
But one with its colour plainly defined, 
To refer to the book its easy to find. 


Oh, for a bird for a while to stay still, 

To give me a chance to observe it till 

| can note its colour, is it yellow or buff? 
Till | can make my notes in the rough; 
Not one of those birds which quickly fly; 
| have lost it again and | heave a sigh. 


Oh, for a bird that sits out on a limb, 
Not near the trunk where the light is dim; 
Not one that remains behind the cover 


” Of leafy shade till | discover, 


And my feelings thus to harrow, 
Because I'm looking at a sparrow. 


(Comment: Amen to that! - Marilyn 
Hewish) 


From the Geelong Naturalist Vol. 6, no. 3, 
pg 75 (Nov. 1969). 


pass down the east of the 
continent. Some end up 
as far south as Tasmania 
and west as far as 
Kangaroo Island. 


Here in Geelong, we are 
particularly fortunate to 
have our very own 
Jerringot Wetland, where 
it has been suggested, we 
may have the densest 
population of Snipe in 
Victoria, if not the whole 
of Australia. 


In previous years, the 
earliest arrivals have 
been observed from early 
August onwards. If you 
find an odd hour early in 
the month, why not see if 
you can be the first to 
make a sighting for this 
Spring? You never know, 
you may even beat me to 
it this year! 


AB] 
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JULY MEETING REPORT 
... Dennis Greenwell 


Report of talk on "Dragonflies" given 
by lan Endersby at the General 
Meeting, July 7th. 


lan Endersby who is the Secretary of 
the Victorian Entomological Society, 
presented a most enlightening talk 
on the Odonata. 


This order comprises the 
anisoptera, meaning unequal wings, 
the Dragonflies and zygoptera or 
equal wings and the Damselflies. 
Some 3000 species have so far 
been described worldwide, with 
around 500 being found in Australia 
and nearly 100 in Victoria alone. 
Both have aquatic larvae (often 
referred to as mudeyes by anglers) 
and spend from one to three years 
as voracious predators, catching 
their. prey by means of an 
extendable set of jaws or mask. 
The larvae of damselflies may be 
easily distinguished from those of 
dragonflies by their more delicate 
shape and the presence of three 
feathery gills at the end of the 
abdomen. 


At the end of the larval period, it 
craws out of the water, the skin 
splits down the back and the adult 
emerges. It continues its predatory 
lifestyle for a further few weeks 
catching flying insects on the wing, 
aided by an unusual configuration of 
the thorax, which causes the legs to 
form a basket arrangement with 
which it can scoop up its prey. 


During the time spent as an adult, 
they must naturally find a mate and 
lay their eggs to complete the cycle. 
With the aid of simple line drawings, 
lan explained the means by which 
the male grasped the female by the 
back of the neck or behind the eyes 
with its anal claspers whilst the 
female brought the tip of her 
abdomen round to meet with the 
male genitalia. The primary male 
genitalia are at the end of the 
abdomen, but as that portion of the 
insect is occupied with clasping the 
female, it is necessary for the male 
to transfer his sperm to a secondary 
set on the second or third abdominal 
segments where the female can 
reach them. 


Curiously, before the male 
delivers his own sperm, he sets 
about removing any sperm which 
may already be present from any 
previous mating, by means of a 
specially modified scraper on the 
tip of the penis. After mating, the 
male guards the female until her 
eggs are laid. Depending on the 
species, this is done by simply 
laying them directly into the water, 
or by cutting a slit into a piece of 
water weed with a saw-like 
attachment on her ovipositor and 
then laying her eggs inside. 


lan ended his talk by showing 
some excellent slides of both local 
and exotic species and answered 
numerous questions from the 
audience. 


Les Barrow gave the vote of 
thanks and encouraged all those 
present who so obviously enjoyed 
the talk, to come along to the 
Biodiversity meetings which focus 
on such topics but are generally 
poorly attended. 

oO 


Swamp Wallaby Sighted 
at Highton 
... Dennis Greenwell 


On 15th July, it being a pleasant 
afternoon, Claire and | decided to 
take a walk along the Stan Lewis 
Walk on the Barwon River 
between Princes Bridge and 
Queens Park. About half way 
along, just past the Kangaroo 
Apples, we were both surprised 
and delighted at the sight of a 
swamp wallaby Wallabia bicolor 
grazing amongst the tangled 
lignum. We watched it at a 
distance of about 40 metres for 10 
minutes or so and were able to 
share the experience with about a 
dozen people who seemed 
genuinely interested in it. ‘It 
looked to be in good condition and 
we can only conclude that it had 
come to be there by travelling 
along the river corridor from 
further upstream, as | have seen 
them on a number of occasions 
downstream of the Merrawarp 
Road Bridge at Ceres. It would be 
interesting to hear from anyone 
who has any records of sightings 
closer than this. 

(m) 


Future issues.. 


Dick Southcombe will be presenting 
extracts from an article on a new 
sub-species of Eucalyptus 
leucoxylon (Yellow Gum) whose 
populations are only known on the 
Bellarine Peninsula. 


In the original article , the writer 
(K.Rule) acknowedges Graham 
Stockton who brought the existence 
of this sub-species to his attention 
and Mark Trengove for his valuable 
contributions, particularly regarding 
the extent of its distribution and 
habitat. 


Reference: 


Rule, K. (1998). Muelleria 11:133- 
136. A New, Rare Victorian 
SubSubspecies of Eucalyptus 
leucoxylon F.Muell. 


We thank Muelleria for their kind 
permission to reprint extracts. 


Marilyn Hewish has written an article 
about bathing in the Lerderderg 
Gorge. | leave that one to your 
imagination, however | am sure that 
all the bathers were suitably modest. 

o 


Observations... 


The Observations from the Bird 
Group Meeting had not been 
received when the magazine went to 
print this month. All observations 
will, however, be entered on the club 
database. 


There is no Bird Group Report this 
month because the speaker for the 
Bird Group meeting was unable to 
attend. 


n 

Windcheaters . . . 
... Valerie Lloyd-Jones 
The second order of sixteen 


windcheaters has been given to the 
manufacturer and these should be 
ready for distribution at the 
September General Meeting. 


The cost remains at twenty dollars 
each. 
n 
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THE FIRST GFNC BADGE 


Opalia australis 


By Valda Dedman 


69 North Valley Road, Highton, 3216. 


“At a Meeting of the Geelong Field Naturalists’ Club, held on November 17th, 1905, it was 
decided to adopt as the Club's badge, the pretty little shell “Scalaria australis”. The shell is to be 
worn without any mounting, as far as practicable, in the buttonhole. The most convenient way of 
doing this is to drill a small hole through the centre of the shell, and, with a piece of silk thread, 
fasten it to a button. If members who have any of these shells to spare would kindly hand them 
to the Hon. Sec., for distribution amongst those members who are unable to obtain them, their 
action will be very much appreciated." 
The Geelong Naturalist, Second Series Vol Il, No. 2, December 1905 


Scalaria australis is now known as Opalia australis, the Southern Wentletrap, a marine gastropod of the 
family Epitoniidae (formerly Scalidae). It is a marine snail with an elongated spiral shell, found under rocks at 
low water. 


Wentletrap is a corruption of Wendeltrappe, the German word for "spiral staircase" and Scalaria means "like 
a ladder’. Both words give a clue to the whorled and ribbed shape of the shell, which is pure white and about 
2.5 cm long. John Child calls it “a striking piece of architecture” and Gabriel & Macpherson refer to its 
"elegance of form and delicate sculpture". The shell was therefore a fitting badge for the original Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club. 


Occurring around the coast from New South Wales to Fremantle, as well as Tasmania, the Victorian type 
specimens were collected at Point Lonsdale, Dromana, Portsea and Frankston. Now sometimes classed in 
reference sources as uncommon, Southern Wentletraps must have been relatively plentiful around Geelong 
beaches at the turn of the century for them to have been chosen as the GFNC badge, especially since the 
shell itself, and not a replica, was used. 


The animals inhabiting the shells are camivorous, feeding on sea anemones. When molested, they eject a 
purple fluid, secreted by a gland in the mantle. A dull crimson dye can be obtained from the fluid produced 
by pressing on the operculum of some gastropod species, such as Purpura haemastoma. The ancients 
obtained their purple dye, Tyrian purple, reserved for persons of high rank, from Murex species found along 
the Mediterranean coast. (This suggests another appropriate link to members of the Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club!). 


Southern Wentletraps are short-lived and fast growing, with a total life span of about one year. During this 
time the animals undergo a sex change; at an early age they are fully developed males, then become 
functional females and remain so until they die. The sexes pair, lying juxtaposed in a form of pseudo 
copulation, since the male does not possess a penis. Opalia ova are fertilized in the oviduct, which lies in the 
mantle, by a spermatozeugmata, which is a cluster of sperm forming a long tail and a head made up of up to 
3000 hair-like fibrils. Eggs are laid in thick-walled capsules held together by an elastic string of mucous. After 
hatching, the larvae go through a planktonic veliger stage which metamorphoses into an adult. 


The typical gastropod animal is snail-like, with a long unsegmented body, whose underside forms the 
muscular foot upon which it moves. At one end is the head and its internal organs are coiled in a hump which 
is protected by a shell and covered by part of the skin, which is called the mantle. The: mantle forms folds 
which extend beyond the shell. It may contain a siphon which directs water to the gill where oxygen is 
extracted. Gastropods do not walk on their stomachs, as their name suggests (gaster = stomach, pod = foot); 
their stomachs are on their backs. 


Opalia species have a retractile proboscis-like mouth. The proboscis is turned inside out and pieces are bitten 
off the prey with the jaws and rasp-like tongue.Two tapering tentacles are set close together and are long and 
pointed with eyes near the outer bases. The mantle margin is simple, with a rudimentary siphonal fold. The. 
foot is obtusely triangular with a fold (mentum) in front. 


The gastropod tongue (radula) is muscular and armed with curved spines known as lingual teeth. The 
arrangement of the teeth serve as an aid to identification. The long, ribbon-like radula is usually of three 
bands; the outer two (the pleurae) contain the teeth (uncini). The Wentletrap's uncini are numerous and 
simple. Gastropod teeth tend to become wom, those at the front are replaced by new teeth at the other end, 
which is kept in a special little pouch under the gullet. The worn-out teeth usually fall out and are lost. The 


(Continued on page 11) 
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tongue gathers in and passes food to the stomach. The teeth are made of dense chitin, hardened by deposits 
containing calcium, iron and phosphoric acid. 


The shell is composed of at least two layers and is deposited by the mantle as the animal grows. The animal 
can retreat completely (head first) into the shell, sealing off the entrance with its operculum, which acts as a 
sort of trapdoor, and, when not in use, lies:on the animal's back. 


Wentletrap shells have several whorls. The aperture is rounded, the lip deflated and the operculum is strong 
and horny. The inner side is marked by the scar of the muscle to which itis attached. Nearly all gastropods 
have an operculum already at the young stage within the egg. 


The shell itself is ornamented with rather thick straight longitudinal ribs, the interstices of which are 
microscopically, radially and concentrically sculptured. The last whorl is encircled: below with a definite thick 
ridge. 


Wentletraps were once great collectors' items. In 1701 one fetched forty guineas ($84), the price fell to 20 
guineas by 1753 and sank as low as five shillings by 1880. Today (June 1998) Opalia australis is listed in 
catalogues on the Internet at $8 (US) *19 mm up. Average-24 mm. White beauties". 


There are several historical instances of shells having been used as badges or decoration. The scallop 
Pecten jacobeus was worn by pilgrims to the Holy Land and became the badge of several orders of 
knighthood. Recently | came across a necklace containing a tiny abalone and a Southern Wentletrap cast in 
silver from the originals. It says much for the appeal of these attractive molluscs. 
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OBSERVATION REPORTS -- compiled by Barry Lingham. 


Observations were submitted by Ray Baverstock (RBa), Barry Lingham (BL), Joe Hubbard (JH), Grant 
Baverstock (GBa), Rohan Bugg (RBu), Ira Savage (IS), Graeme Tribe (GT), Valerie Lloyd-Jones (VLJ), 
Dennis Greenwell (DG), Claire McCormick (CMo), Isobel Wager (IW), Ira Savage (IS), Lily Sherwood (LS), 
Leila Ramsey (LR), Madeline Glynn (MG), Dave King (DK). é 


This month | have included all the non-bird records from the past year to allow an overview of what else our 
members have recorded on the observation forms - our records of bird observations are much more 
comprehensive than other records. 


Members are encouraged to record all interesting or unusual items of natural history including birds, 

mammals, amphibians, reptiles, invertebrates, plants, fungi, geological and astronomical observations or 

records of aboriginal culture. 

From last month, Valerie Lloyd-Jones noted many of the species of birds that make a trip to the Stony Creek 
(Continued on page 12) 
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picnic ground such a delightful experience. This special spot is the most reliable place in our region to find 
Brown Treecreepers and Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters. The treecreepers are very tame and will wander about 
your feet whilst Crimson Rosellas eat from your hand. Please do not over feed any birds (even those who 
come to your feed trays in the Garden). Over feeding makes the birds fat and lazy and they may become 
so dependent that they are not able to cope if the feed is removed. 


Isobel Wager noted the flocks of Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo that have been feeding in the pines of 
Eastern Park during the last month. They are probably from the same flock of birds that Valerie noted in 
June. We have many records of movements of these birds as they fly in from their roost sights each 


morning. 
Mammals 3 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 3 15/01/98 You Yangs. Branding Yard, in dry waterhole MG 
3 23/01/98 YouYangs. Branding Yard. Noted on spotlight walk. MG 
2 16/02/98 You Yangs. Turntable. Mother with joey. MG 
Swamp (Black) Wallaby 1 15/01/98 You Yangs. Branding Yard. . MG 
3 4/07/98 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Reports of up to 7. BL 
Koala 1 16/03/98 You Yangs. Flinders Peak. MG 
1 45/01/98 | You Yangs. Branding Yard. Few noted recently in Park. MG 
1 2/03/98 | Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Autumn visitor. BL 
Brush-tailed Possum 1 22/06/97 Highton. Eating vegetables and Correa. BL 
Ring-tailed Possum 1 1/08/08 OGNR. Disturbed from hollow in dead eucalpyt. BL 
Water Rat 2 12/07/97  Inverleigh. Two swimming in Barwon. R,G&KBa 
Brown Antechinus 1 1/04/98 . Point Addis. Male near hollow log. MG 
Amphibians 
Common Froglet 1 30/04/98  Jerringot DK 
Growing Grassfrog 4 12/01/98 Werribee River at Historical Park. RBu 
Whistling Treefrog 1 24/04/98 Portarlington. DK 
Invertebrates 
Leech sp. 1 21/01/98 Distillery Creek. Striped with bright greenish colour. MG 
Scopion sp. 1 21/01/98 Distillery Creek. MG 
Yabbie sp. 6+ 15/01/98 You Yangs. Branding Yard. From 4-11 cm long. MG 
Plant 
White Mangrove many 26/04/98 Limebumers Lagoon (Hovell's Creek Estuary). Flowering. JH 
Kennedia Prostrata many 6/04/08 Belmont. Seaview Park. Area burnt last summer. DS 
Pimelia glauca many 6/04/98 Belmont. Seaview Park. Unbumt plants flowering. DS 
Scaevola sp. many 6/04/98 Belmont. Seaview Park. In burnt section. DS 
Birds 
Pacific Heron 1 1/07/98 Lake Connewarre, Ocean Grove GT 
1 6/07/98 Connewarre GT 
Great Egret 1 27/06/98 Lara. Fishing in Hovell's Creek VLJ 
Little Egret 3 20/06/98 Barwon River, Breakwater Road VLJ 
Royal Spoonbill 1 17/06/98 Western Beach, Corio Bay VLJ 
Brown Goshawk 1 5/06/98 Belmont. Plucking Turtle Dove on footpath. A bird (same?) 
seen in backyard with Turtle Dove on the next day DG/CMc 
Purple Swamp Hen 400+ 7/07/98 Reedy Lake. In a tight flock. Swamp Harrier nearby. BL 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 40 July Eastern Park. Present most of the month. IW 
18 15/06/98 Belmont. Flying north east at 1300hrs VLJ 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 12 7/07/98 Geelong West. In backyard tree. IS 
3 4/07/98 Waurn Ponds Creek, Belmont. Feeding in eucalypts VLJ 
Eastern Yellow robin 2 27/06/98 Stony Creek, Anakie VLJ C 
Scarlet Robin 1 27/06/98 Stony Creek, Anakie VLJ 
Brown Treecreeper 4 27/06/98 Stony Creek, Anakie VLJ 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 1 27/06/98 Stony Creek, Anakie VLJ 
Eastern Spinebill 1 19/06/98 Belmont. Regular visitor to suburban garden. VLJ 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 8 27/06/98 Stony Creek, Anakie VLJ 
Spotted Pardalote 3 6/06/98 Highton. Often seen on a kangaroo apple in garden. LR/LS 


M aaa 


GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (1998-1999) 


President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Vice-President Vacant 
Secretary Madeline Glynn 5248 6332 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 
Immediate Past PresidentDick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Committee Member Peter Hackett 5229 4642 
s E Diana Primrose 5250 1811 
n = Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 
- r Alison Watson 5229 3488 
H E Vacant 
d P Vacant 
7 E Vacant 
Honorary Librarian Betty Moore 5288 7220 
Editor Alban Lloyd-Jones 5243 3704 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 


Bio-diversity Group Ade Foster 5243 9478 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without 
permission provided that acknowledgement of the club and the author is made. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 
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LIBRARY SUPPER HALL MAILING 
AUG Valerie Lloyd-Jones Margery Rix lan Hunt Roma Connors 
Penny Smith Rob Beardsley 
SEP  Lauris Mathison Lily Sherwood Dennis Greenwell Ida Benson 
Judy Rowe Peter Hackett Michael Benson 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: A 
Karingal Community Centre, Cornner McKillop and Humble Streets, East Geelong. 
Use the Humble Street entrance. 


Plant drawings are reproduced from Wildflower Diary Winifred Waddell Vic 1978; 
Illustrator, Elizabeth Cochrane. 
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